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EDUCATION—A MAJOR CONCERN FROM COAST TO COAST 


IN TEXAS -- More than 50,000 people worked on it and it took 13 months to complete. 
That's the Hale-Aiken report, grassroots survey of public school needs in Texas. Es- 
tablished by the legislature with instructions to report back, the 2l-member Hale- 
Aiken citizens committee was emulated by smaller counterparts in each of Texas' 254 
counties. County groups made evaluatiors of their own systems and drew up recommenda- 
tions. Out of the mass of first-hand reports, Hale-Aiken committee members have drawn 
up 22 recommendations to be considered by the legislature in January. Here are some 
of them: 





@ A minimum school year of Ai months, with 180 days of instruction and five days 
of in-service training, adding 15 days to the school year. (The Houston Chronicle 
estimates the added time would cost $28.5 million.) A 10-month program, at the op- 
tion of the local district, has also been proposed. 








@ Starting salaries for teachers with B.A. degrees of $3804 on a 95-month term and 
$4000 on a 10-month term; and for teachers with M.A. degrees, $3990 and $4200. Annual 
increments, based on 15 years of service, to attain a $5700 salary for 95 months of 





teaching, and $6000 for 10 months of teaching. The report suggested that merit in- 
creases might be developed and administered by local systems, such increases being in 
addition to the salary increases outlined above. 


@ Also proposed were participation in existing plans of federal aid. .. state with- 
drawal from the field of ad valorum taxation. . . strengthening instruction programs 
for science, math, and foreign languages. . . authority for school boards to use local 
funds to establish kindergartens, programs of adult education, and courses for enrich- 
ment. . - provision for special teachers to help academically talented students. ° 
development of a state-wide teacher recruitment program. .. strengthening of teacher 
preparatory requirements and in-service education programs. 





IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON -- A new and different approach to threshing out educa- 
tion problems will be used this weekend in Seattle when approximately 1000 persons 
will participate in the Washington Education Association's "Operation Evaluation." 

A representative from each administrative unit in a school system, from school boards, 
and PTAs will compose the teams which hold "swap-shop" discussions near the end of the 
conference. 





IN CLEVELAND -- A plan submitted to the school board and drafted by the Cleveland 
Senior Council, composed of more than 100 retired leaders of business, industry, 
education, and labor, proposes a maximum annual salary of $9450 for teachers - and a 
super-maximum of $10,650 for teachers with outstanding qualifications and experience. 
The plan was drafted as a result of questionnaires sent to the city's 4400 teachers. 
Some teachers told the Council it would take more than higher salaries to get and 
keep career teachers. They asked for smaller classes, less clerical work, and relief 
from disciplinary problems. 
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DR. ASHBY, NEA’S NEW DEPUTY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Lyle W. Ashby, a veteran of 30 years' service with NEA, 
has been named deputy executive secretary of the organiza- & 





tion, effective January 1, according to an announcement by 
Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary. In his new post 
Dr. Ashby's responsibilities will include supervision of 
the personnel director and convention coordinator, devel- 
opment of agenda for meetings of the NEA's executive com- 
mittee and board of directors, preparation of work plans 
to carry out decisions made by the association's govern- 
ing bodies, and formulation of long range plans for those 
bodies. He also will serve as acting executive secretary 
as required. 





For the past three years, Dr. Ashby has been assistant 
ar executive secretary for educational services. 





NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SOCIAL STUDIES RECOMMENDED 


"The decade of the 1950's is, for American education, one of confusion and contro- 
versy. But...in today's troubled situation lies opportunity for educational advance- 
ment in terms of society's trends and needs." 





So saying, a group of educators has recommended the establishment of a national com- 
mission to undertake a study of the social studies curriculum, "a study which would 
bring scattered structural elements into an harmonious unity." 





The suggestion came in a major document presented to the annual convention of the e 
National Council for the Social Studies by its special Commission on the Social Stud- 
ies, in San Francisco last week. 





"It is an astonishing fact," the commission reported, "that for more than a genera- 
tion there have been no effective recommendations at the national level concerning the 
total social studies curriculum." Pointing out that the general pattern of social 
studies now taught in grades 4 through 12 evolved during the years 1893 to 1916, the 
commission termed the need for the study as "crucial" and stated: "The pattern of co- 
operation for its development is visible; the architects are available; the job is 
feasible. We, therefore,urge that it be undertaken now.” 





The commission said its recommendation does not suggest that "local curriculum plan- 
ning should be discontinued." Rather, "its proper role should be more clearly defined." 
Similarly, "the present confusion in social studies programs does not suggest a return 
to dependence on national committees for curriculum prescriptions; rather, carefully 
selected committees of social scientists and educators can provide leadership at the 
national level" so that local curriculum workers may organize programs "appropriate 
for their own situations." 





The commission probed deeply into problems faced by man as he ventures even further 
into a wonderful but complex new age and way of life. Here are other comments from 
the commission's document: 

"Scientific advance...is broadening our conception of the nature of the liberal arts, 
for no man today can be termed liberally educated if he lacks insight into the nature 
of science... (But) while science has solved certain problems, it has, at the same time @ 
created others... The fact of world interdependence has profound implications for con- 
temporary American education... Through the social sciences and related fields, the 
schools must prepare today's youth for a fuller understanding of interdependent rela- 
tionships." 











HIGHLIGHTS IN FINANCE: STATE HELP AND CITY HASSLE 


The development of a spanking new program of state aid to education and charges of 
million dollar waste in school construction in the nation's biggest and most complex 
school system are highlights of the continuing public debate on school finance. 








The new program, complete details of which are not yet available, is being worked 
up in Maryland. Basically, it envisages a shift from state support of a minimum pro- 
gram to encouragement of educational programs beyond that point. An official of the 
Maryland State Board of Education said the state is leading the way in this brand new 
idea of creating a "partnership" arrangement with any local system which wants to pro- 


vide more than the minimum of state-supported programs. Financing would extend to 
school construction. 


At present, the state provides basic aid, plus assistance to localities that cannot 
meet provisions of the state minimum program. Under the new plan, the state would pro- 
vide funds on the same basis for additional programs such as kindergartens and junior 
colleges, which are beyond minimum state standards. Dr. Paul R. Mort, Columbia Uni- 
versity consultant, developed the new plan. 





The hassle over waste and extravagance in school construction was triggered by a 
blast from New York City Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa which accused the city's school 
board of wasting $100 million on its $500 million building program over the last eight 
years through extravagance and mismanagement. The charges were answered promptly and 
vigorously. The United Parents Association said they "suspected the motives" of the 
city's "watchdog of the treasury" and the school board fired a return salvo. Asked to 
comment on the Gerosa charges, Governor-elect Nelson A. Rockefeller said: "You are 
really raising two separate subjects. One is the need for more schools, the other has 
to do with allegations of waste. I would not think those allegations would change the 
need for additional school buildings." 


EMORY FACULTY CALLS FOR OPEN SCHOOLS 


Some 250 full-time members of the faculty of Emory University, Atlanta, have re- 
leased a manifesto opposing the closing of public schools anywhere in the United States. 
They said such interruption, if prolonged, could result in the loss of an entire gener- 
ation of specialists. 








Furthermore, they stated, many industries won't: remain in a section where there are 
no stable public educational facilities and new businesses and industries will be re- 
luctant to come to such a section. Signers included 247 professors, about two-thirds 
of the full-time faculty of this Methodist university. 


GUIDE FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


If some one of America's busy citizens were suddenly 
placed on a school board and if - in this imaginary situa- 
tion - he had time to read only one book to equip him for 
his post, Edward M. Tuttle's newly published School Board 
Leadership in America (The Interstate, Printers & Publish- 
ers, Danville, Illinois) would fill the bill. Formerly full- 
time executive secretary of the National School Boards As- 
sociation and many-times writer of education articles, Mr. 
Tuttle has packed his book with valuable guides, not the 
least important of which are the appendices of background 
material. The book ranges from school board leadership, 
through school finances, to public relations. Appendices 
include a list of critical requirements of board member- 
ship and a code of ethics. Mr. Tuttle received the 1956 
American Education Award for "a major contribution" to 
education. Edward M. Tuttle 























‘A prediction that a report on nationwide "fiscal controls over state 
institutions of higher education," due to be released next spring, 
would be "possibly controversial and combustible" has come from Dr. 
Malcomb Moos, chief speech writer for President Eisenhower. In an 
interview with the Baltimore News-Post, Dr. Moos, staff director of By) 
the Committee on Government and Higher Education, said the report will 
deal, in part, with political influence on state-supported universi- 
ties, colleges, and technical higher education schools. During the 
past two years, statistics have been gathered from some 400 schools 
across the nation. The project was financed by a grant of $100,000 from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

















co In a statement released at his most recent press conference, HEW Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming supplied the following statements and figures in regard to closed schools: 
"This week the closed schools are passing the deadline when it is impossible for them 
to complete the recognized minimum school year of approximately 180 days by June 30. 
There were about 720 teachers in the closed schools. About 405 apparently are tutor- 
ing in improvised classes...About 16,400 young people...have missed a total of nearly 
1 million pupil-days...approximately 6500 are attending improvised emergency classes.. 
3400 young people apparently (are) deprived of any schooling whatsoever...Many of the 
2360 seniors...who had planned to go to college...will find serious obstacles in their 





"The learning of a language per se is not so much the learning of a body of con- 
tent as it is the development of a skill. It is not something the student learns, it 
is something he learns to do. It is not something one talks about, it is something 
one talks. The myth that Americans have no aptitude for foreign languages arises from 
the fact that in many instances what they learned in high school and college was not 
foreign languages at all. It was more or less erudite talk about foreign languages, 
in English." (From the just published Standards for Materials and Equipment for the 
Improvement of Instruction, to be used as possible guidelines for science, mathematics, S 
and modern foreign language equipment under the National Defense Education Act. The 
guidelines were developed by the Council of Chief State School Officers.) 











IDEAS BACK OF THE NEWS: "Our American world and the objective of the world's 
people is an urban-industrial society; education for any other kind is obsolete. We 
have, moreover, become one nation - we are not really 48 separated states - and a high- 
ly mobile nation at that. Every secondary school must educate its students to live 
anywhere in America and perhaps the whole world. Education with a local community 
view is Obsolete and irrational." --Dr. ALVIN H. PROCTOR, head of the social science 
department of Kansas State Teachers College, in the Liberal, Kansas, Southwest Times. 
e->Calling for a double-barreled system of educational incentives, DONALD WILLS 
DOUGLAS, chairman of the board of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., has suggested a Rhodes 
Scholarship type of foundation to establish a scientific elite, with a special awards 
program comparable to the Nobel prizes. Gx Should science have a corner on the best 
brains in the country? Dr. GEORGE MALLINSON, dean of Western Michigan University's 
school of graduate studies, says no. Pointing out that 60 percent of the most highly 
gifted college graduates are entering science and technology, Dr. Mallinson says a 
danger exists that this country will unwittingly create an "elite corps" by exalting 
scientists and by overemphasizing their activities. 
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